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This paper evaluates the extent to which certain 
program activities such as discussion activities, "it" games, group 
games, swimming, arts and crafts, special events, written activities, 
or transitional activities measurably decrease anti-social and 
non-social behavior among anti-social children and, likewise, 
increase the incidence of pro-social behavior among such children. 
Variables such as subjects* age category (children vs. youth) , extent 
of worker training (trained vs. untrained) , treatment method (social 
learning, traditional group work, or group-centered), and the mode of 
group composition (anti-social children only, pro-social children 
only, or pro-social children plus an anti-social child) were 
evaluated in terms of their effects on the choice of activities by 
workers and the behavior of the children. Subjects were boys ranging 
in age from 6 to 18 Results point to the efficacy of 
recreationally-orien ted group treatment methods for anti-social 
children and to the relative undesirability of highly verbal insight 
therapies. (Author) 
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INTRODUCTION 

It is f^enerally agreed that profijramming represents an eF^scntial facet of 
social gjroup work practice, regardless of the cJientele belnrr sorved (Vinf,or, 
1965, I96T; Konopka, 1972; V/ilson and Ryland, 19^9) • However, few research 
studies exist concerning the actual effects of programninp; on the behavior of 
anti-social children. In view of its wide spread utilization, e.T.pirical inves- 
tigations of the effects of different programs on the behaviors of anti-social 
children represent a necessary professional activity and, moreover, one that 
is relevant for the development of a rational approach toward service delivery. 
This paper evaluates the extent to which certain program activities (discussion 
activities, "it" gaiaes, group garfies , 3wiii\ming, arts and crafts, s-necial events, 
written activities, or transitional activities) measurably decrease anti-social 
and non-social behavior among anti-social children end, likewise, increase the 
incidence of pro-social behavior among such children. Variables such as sub- 
jects' age category (children vs youth), extent of worker training (trained vs 
untrained), treatment loethod (social learning, traditional group work, or group 
centered), and the mode of group composition (anti-socials children only, pro- 
social* children only, or pro-social children plus an anti-social child) were 
evaluated in terms of their effects on the choice of activities by workers and 
the behavior of the children. 
iristorical Review 

• Many the^ories have been set forth concerning programming in social group 
work (Redl and V/ineman, 1952; Churchill, 1959; Wilson and Rylond, 19^^9; Coyle, 
19U9; Konopka, 1972; Dartlett, 1958; Middleman, I968; Tropp, 1971; Vinter, 
1965, 1967; ^.^ittaker, 1970). However, upon reviewing the literature the 
authors found no systematic studies reporting the actual effects of prorcram 
activities on adults and only two studies concerning the effects of programming 
on children's behavior (Gump and Sutton-Sndth , 1955a, 1955b). One study by the 
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latter authors investinated the effects on a grouD raeinber of occuryirj^ a con- 
trolling position in rrajr<iesm The data indicated that chililren who were ;:ivcn 
strong control positions in ganes tended to win, rain the respect oT peerr. and 
exh7lbit strong self-regard (1955a). In a second investic;ation (l955b) two pro- 
grams-- swiiminR and crafts— -were assessed for their effects on children's 
behavior. The r^lobal findings was that peer-peer interaction is :5ignific£inil7 
higher during swiirjninf^, whereas child-counselcr interaction is hi^rher durinff 
crafts. In the present study program will be defined as a sequenced set of 
stimuli to which clients react. More specifically pro^rai^is will be viewed a3 
specific group activities that affgrd a particular set o"^ discrirlnative stiiruli, 
a particular set of reinforcements, and require a particular type of response 
pattern. 

IvlLCTlIQDQLQOY 

oite 

The study site was a community agency which nrovides recreational, leisure 
tiire, and educational services for 16,000 enrolled meribers and for the lar{/er 
community. The physical plant includes two modem buildin^n, a 100-acre site 
with day camp facilities, and a i^OO-acre site with residential camping facnM- 
ities. Each year the professional group work staff of the af^ency orgnnir.e:: 
approximately 200 clubs and classes for children ranging in age from 6 to l3 
years. As part of its regular services the agency has admitted physically 
handicapped children to its program- Similarly, it has sponsored discussion 
groups for parents and children with social behavioral difficulties. Histori- 
cally the agency's endeavors have been in the field of aginfi^ (PTOodman, et al », 
1971), mental retardation (Puiaphrey, et al , , 19^9), and community action. 
Subjects 

The subjects were boys ranging in age from 8 to lu years. Sub.jects were 
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defined as anti-social accordin.p; to various diagnosolo measures utilized by 
members of the professional therapeutic community, i.e. teacherr, , counselors, 
psychologists, and social workers. The anti-social chiltlren were referref! to 
the community center from various agencies such as a special school district, 
mental health centers, Juvenile coiurts , children's hones, and so forth. To 
help professionals refer children the investigators devised a checklist il''u5- 
trating the types of behaviors that a child should exhibit to be considered 
for referral. The behaviors denoted on the checklist were analofrous to those 
used for an observational scale in the research. Six groups consisted of one 
anti-social child randomly chosen from the original pool of anti-social ohil- 
dren and integrated into aii otherwise pro-social group. These groups were 
designated as mixed groups. Placing the anti-social child involved a coripli- 
cated sampling procedure. Children referred to the pro.lect were stratified by 
age and each child was randomly * selected from each age level to participate in 
a mixed group or in one of the six anti-social f^roupH. 

Ten groups of children composed of 9;^ regularly enrolled members t.'.e 
community center were defined as prc-social and were studied au coi^arisicn 
groups. Definition of these groups as pro-social was bnsed on the assumption 
that an agency such as a cOiWiUnity center orHnarLly provifies services for pro- 
social clientele, that is, clientele who engare in illeral or deviant behavicr 
rarely or not at all. Anti-social, mixed, and pro-social comparison rroup'^^ 
averaged 9 members, with a range of 6 to 15 members. The groups met at the 
center for a two-hour period once per week to engage in various physical activ- 
itivss such as basketball, hockey, swimming or nature hikes, and to discuss 
topics of mutual interest, such as difficulties at school, with parents, drugs 
sex, girls, and so forth. The groups met for an average of 10 times, with a 
range of 6 to l6 meetings. Kver:,'' precaution was taken to avoid stigmati;2ation 



of the anti-social children. They were treated as rep;ular ac;ency members, were 
given regular membership cards, and were encouraged to participate in other 
activities offered at the center. In addition, in the trainin// of r^roxxp coun- 
selors efforts were mde to assure that relatively similar expectations would 
be held for all children in the prograiu^ including the referred children. 

The children classified as anti-social were primarily of lower middle class 
background and of the Protestant faith. The chil'lren who served as co:q)arinon 
groups were largely from an upper middle class bacK.crround and of the Jewish 
faith. Except for the referred child, the i.dxed (groups were analogous to the 
comparison groups. Children's groups consi:5ted of children between the ag^r? of 
9 and 1^. Those in youth groups ranged from 13 to l6 yeari^ o^ age. 
Variables 

Program content was the central variable a*ssessed for its effect on behav- 
ior. Other variables studied in conjunction with progran content were ages of 
t;roup neMbers , composition of the group, treatment rjethod, and level of worker 
training. The four latter factors were balanced into tiie design is oJoGei"' as 
possible but it was not possible to have all groups in eq.ual proportion?^ cor- 
responding to all factors and all factor levels. This necessitated testinp*. 
for two variables at a tine; a statistical program that accounts for thifi lock 
of balance was utilized for data analysis (Finn, 1969), 

TI{KATI-u!:i'fT METHODS' ^ 

Group Centered Metho_d 

For this uiethod, the group leaders seldom, if ever, structured group activ- 

Vor descriptions see, respectively, V/odarski , T-'eldman, and Flax, ].9T3| ".Social 
Learning Theory and Group Work Practice with Anti-Gocial Children," Clinical 
Social A^ork Journal , in press; Feldman, Wodarski, and F]ax, 1973, "Tra.Utional 
Social Group Work: A Review of Conceptual ^ind Interventive i^orinulations ," 
unpublished manuscript, V/ashington University, 1973; ^lax, Feidjuan, and Wor:arski, 
"Tlae Group Centered Method: Theoretical aiid Practice Applicabionc to Work vith 
Anti-Social Children," unpublished manuscript, Washington University, 1973. 
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itiea t frientiship relationships, or task relationships, L'iie loader permitted 
nenbers to seleot their ovn activities and to develop th^ir own fr.ienchJhios , 
tasks, and Interporsorial relationships with one another, '('he lender plaruv* I no 
systeiiiatic series of interventions to chanre nouhers' behaviors, iJis internc- 
tions vith the group, were to be spontaneous. OnJ.y v;hen t>ie pnycho.lo^^ical or 
physical safety of a meinber was in si/;^nificant Jeopartt'' was he to intervene in 
a rational, planned rianner. 
Social Learning Method 

Leaders structured activities, friendship relationships, and task relation- 
ships by helping mernbers to set specific group go^ls with specific ensuing 

a 

rewards for the f^roup as/ whole or for individual members. Usually all members 

were expected to share ecjually in the rewards. The leader used hirnself as a 

reinforcer to increase certain behaviors group members exhibited. He also used 

other techniques such as extinction, stimulus control, and so fortri to decrease 

certain behaviors. 

Traditional Group Work Method 

Leaders structured activities, friendship relationships, and task relation- 

ships by helpinr^ both individual members and the p;roup to set goals 4 The leader 

focused particularly upon group power structures, ^roup norms, an^i grou^ novern- 

inc and operating procedures. Although rewards were used they were utilized 

less frequently than in the precedinf^ method and representee] only one form of 

P 

leader intervention. 

LEVEL OF WORiSR TRAIIJIIJG 
V/orkers were categorized into two groups, trained and untrained. Trainecl 
workers were first and second year male students from tvo accredited p;raduate 
schools of social work. The untredned workers were regularl,'' employed male 

^or other modes of intervention see Vinter, 19^7^ (Ed. ) Readings in Oroup 
Practice • Ann Arbor: Campus Publishers. 
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recreational leaders at tiie agency'. Untrained workers were undergraduate stu- 
dents. All but one r^ajored in the social sciences. All but one of the lc?aders' 
tjuporvisors had earned graduate social work, degrees. The non-social work super- 
visor had earned a master's def^ree in guidance and hn-1 suxDervised fjroup vorrters 
for two previous years, 

nON-PAI^TICIPAI^T OBGKRVATIOII 

A unique non-participant observation technique was devised in order to 

neaeure the frequency of pro^sdcial, non-social » and anti-social behavior e:diib- 

ited by the children. This procedure seldom had been iniplenented in relatively 

open settings such as conununity centers. An observer was placet^ in the p;roup3 

and was instructed to remain bj& unobtrusive as possible end to avoid virtually 

all social interactions with the group. Upon his introduction, the children 

were inforirjed that he would not interfere in any way with the group, that nil 

information obtained would be confidential and x^ould he reviewed only by tiio 

research team, and that they could helv the observer to do his Job by ignorin^; 

him as best as possible. 

A checklist which yielded hif^hV reliable data v;as used to tabulate the 

incidences of nro-social, non-social, and anti-social beha'^*.or observed. 

Checklist reliability vas established through simultRjieous ratings oC bf^hH\'lor 

of 

recorded on video tapes illustrating the srnall rjrour behavior/similar children. 
The tapes included numerous illustrations of anti-social boha^/ior. Observers 
were also trained by means of the video tapes. V.\e traininf: sessions were 
completed when each observer could reliably af;ree on behavioral coding with 
one of the investigators and other observers at a level of .90 or above, 
utilizing the ratinf; categories later described in detail. Observations vrere 
made in a fixed order every ten seconds for one of the ten children, then for 
another child, and so on until all of the children had been observed. The 
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procedure was repeated for the duration of the /^roup neetin/^. In each instance 
the first behavioral act observed for a child wan rated either as pro-sociul, 
non-social, or anti-social. In order to niniirdze biar; due to obs«:»rvpr3' expec- 
tations ^ the raters were not informed of the hypothesized changes for each 
experimental condition or for any particular subject. 

To insure consistent agreement amon£^ the observers, ^0 separate reliability 
checkcs were perforr.ied on the ratinn;s. These checks were made by having the 
observers sinultn/ieously rate the interactions o"^ children on videotapes, 'dif- 
ferent tapes illustrating children interacting in various types of situations, 
such as t a] king, painting, playin,*? ball, building a camr'fire, aiul so forth 
were used in each reliability session to prevent the observerrs from ratin/i; a 
child solely*" on the basis of previous acq^uaintance with the videotape. The 
follovring for::mla yielded a ratio of inter-observer agree).:entj interval by 
interval: 

l^atio of inter-observer = IJuiuber of aA$reenents 
agreement 

iluiaber of agreements + Nuiriber of disagreer^nts 
The r:ifi«n of the reliability ratios was .91, with a rnn'^e of .80 to 1.00, The 
r>recedin{T fomula was used to establish reliability ratios for the tabulation 
of behavioral data and construction of graphs. The means of these ratios were 
,97 and 1,00, respectively . 

BEHAVIORAL CATMGQinES 

Anti-social behavior 

Anti-social behavior was defined as any behavior exhibited by a nroup nen- 
ber that disrupts, hurts, or annoys other members, or that otherwise prevents 
members from participating in the group's tasks or activities. These include 
gross motor behaviors, physical contacts, verbalizations, object interference, 
or other distracting behaviors. Anti-social motor behaviors include those that 
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disrupt^ hurt, or annoy others as a result of the child's runninrr^ Juj!ipln,v{, 
moving furniture, and no forth, Anti-r^ocial physical contacts inclufJ'i thone 
that disrupt, hurt, or nnnoy otherii as a result of the chi.lrj'fi bitinf^, ki.^lcinr:, 
shoving, janchinfi;, slapping,, rmd so forth. Anti-rocie.l v*? ^'b all zfft ions inclufle 
naine-callinn» ciy3.n£:, screandnr;, disi\iptive whintlinc, arid sirilar behaviors. 
Anti-social ob.lect interference refers to such actions as fle'-itroying or hi-Unr 
others' telonranr^s , slamming toys a;7ainst walls, and so forth. LUst ractirir: 
behaviors include sittinp; out of position, lurint^ others away from t^rour 
activities, and similar actions. No effort was ir.ade to qualitatively differ- 
entiate the extent to which each particular behavior r^iay be classified anti- 
social in nature, Tn all probability any ef'f'ort to differentially wei;^ht 
social behaviors would be dooniod to failure at this sta^e of hnowledw d(?veIoT^- 
ment. The central importance of the recording scheme inheres, inste-.id, Ir, its 
capacity to systematically tabulate obviously anti-social behaviors acoordinf?: 
to a time sampling format and, consequently, to calculate relatively accumto 
frequencies of anti-sociaJL^ pro-social, and non-social behavior per unit tii.ic 
for each child. Moreover, in conjunction with the data presented below, the 
format permits an approximation of the proportion of total behavior observed 
for each child that is either anti-social, pro-social, or non-social in natu>-e. 
Pro-social behavior 

Pro-social behavior was defined as any behavior exhibited by a croup r.en- 
ber that helps the group to r.iove toward completion of a task or that otherviof.' 
exemplifies constructive participation in the group's activities. Illustrative 
pro-social behaviors include instances wherein a given child helps another, 
denonstrates skills, provides others with materials or ob.jects necessar/ for 
participation, asks the fcroup leader to help someone who is experien::inf; dif- 
ficulty, requests others to enf^af^e in the r^roup's activitiers, positively 

ERIC 
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reinforces others* task participation, seeks relevant information, stores others 
from arguing, attends to instructions necessary'' for participation, and sinilar 
actions. 

ricqi«»aociaI behavior 

All behavior cannot be categorized solely as pro-social or anti-socihl. 
In aany instances children temporarily withdraw from group activity without 
either helping or disrupting others* For the present stufly non-social behavior 
was defined as any behavior exhibited by a group member that is not directly 
related to the |:;roup's on-going activity. Such behavior is neither directe<1 
toward helping the group move toward completion of a tnsk nor toward disrupting, 
hurting, or annoying others participating in the group's activities. Relevant 
illustrations include staring out of a window or into space ^ laying one's head 
on a piece of furniture, playing or remaining alone while others are enfza.^eJ in 
a group activity, nnd so forth. 
iSeasureraent of pror:ram activity 

Observers also were trained to reliably code the be^^innlnn and *ind no.ints 
of each' prog rajn activity. In order to q.ualifj,'' for inopsuro-nent , the flurption of 
any program activity within the group work session had to be at leost five r.in- 
utes or equal to lOfJ of the total Icn.^^th of the session. Therefore, in a session 
l6U3ting for a mininujn of 50 minutes a given progra:n activity .lad to exist '"or a 
mininun of 5 ninutcs ; in sessions lastin.^ less than ^30 nlnutes it v;a3 poGslbl- 
to Include a pro.f3rpjp activity that persisted for tit Icint lO;^ of the session 
(e.g., h .'ninutes of a hO minute session). 

As noted earlier, the behavioral observation data -rore clnssifieH into three 
mutually exclusive categories: pro-social, non-social, and anti-aocial. The 
observer based his Judgment on the first behavior observed for the child in each 
time interval. The total number of 10-second units of behavior scored during a 
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given progrmn served as the denomnator of tho behavior dcore. 'i'he fre'ijuency 
count of each of the three behavior types was the nunerator. 

For example, in a group session lastinr 60 minutes, ti participants srnnt 
20 rinutes in verbal program and Uo minutes pDa^ying hockey. The denominator 
for the discussion activity is 220 (20 x 6 ten-second intervals), V/hen there 
were no absent members the denominator equale.^ the duration of the session. 
However, if one member out of eight was absent in the above hypothetical ses- 
sion, the denominator wouJ.d be 105 (or 120 x 7/0), since 1/8 of the observation 
intervals were not included. If 5 instances of non-social and 80 instances of 
rro-social behavior were recorded for the 20 observed ninutes of verbal pro^^rajn, 
the score invlex of the three behavior categories vould be: anti-social, 5/10'5; 
non-social, 20/105; pro-social, 50/105. 

Vor each j^roup, the sunsof members' scores for each tyre of activity were 
totalled and then recorded as percentai^es per unit of time. Tne total rrou:^ 
percent a«^e scores for the eip:ht tjT^es of prof^raja content were coded and assessed 
for statistical analysis of variance. For each groun, then, there were three 
categories of social behavior scores (pro-social, non-social, and anti-social) 
and a ruaxiraum of eight types of program content. ;7ith these data it was possible 
to assess the differential incidence of each type of behavior. 
rroi>Tr?in Activity 

iTo^ram activity was divide(5 into the foJla/inp; eifht cate/rories: 

Verbal Activity ; program in which the central concern is verbal 

communication, e.g., discussion, conversation, and planning. 

"It" Games ; individually centered p;ames in which occupation of the 

central position rotates from one participant to another, 

Tejam Sports .* frames in which group.T or teams compete with each other 

for scores that will enable one team to be victorious over the other. 

ERIC 
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Free Svij/jning ; non-competitive swimminp; and unGtrucbiireci. pl^y in the 
3wiinning pool and immediately adjacent' area. 

Artb and CraTbr^ : indiviciual work with varlou3 i.iat.frlal^ wid iiie^Ua* 
that results in the creation of finished objects, e.{?. , clay n;odellinp:, leather 
work, weaving, painting, and so forth* 

Special Events ; trips away from the aj^enc^/' to rvase irr.s, movies, sites 
of historical interest, and so forth. ' 

Transitional Activity : rest periods, preparations for enf^a.^^inp, in 
other tyjpes of prof^ram, walking to a meeting place, or other brief activit;.' 
that takes place during the interim period between two major activities. 

Written Tasks : filling out nuestionnaires , vritin^'; letters, and so 

forth. 

Choice of Pro.r:ram 

Group workers were allowed to exercise individual choice in the selection 

of procraias go 3 on/5 ^ "^he pro/;;rains were compatible with the trertrr.ent method 

utilized^ Supervision was offered at least twice per month. Additionally, 

there was a consultant available for each of the three methods. L'ach consultant 
« 

prepared the supervisors and croup workers for each treatment method throur;h 
discussion of assigned readings on the method and through role playing o^ the 
technique. 

RESULTS 

Inhere were four ^roup difference factors (age of f'roup members, level 
worker training, group composition, and treatment method) and one m.ain factor 
(pror.ram activity), l^e study design was restricted to the treatment of two 
factors at a time. The first factor always was the factor of repeated obser- 
vation (prot^irain activity); the second factor was, in rotation, one of the four 
group difference factors (Winer, 19(^6, pp. 299-319)* This approach created a 
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relatively powerful, balanced, and systematic opportunity for a test of itieM 

3 

differences between activities. 

Table 1 pretientn the menji pro-social, non-iiocjal, find anti-nocial brr/avlor 
scores for all n^oups and for all t^/pes of progran activities. The data shov 

Insert Table 1 about here 
that verbal and transitional activities were characterised by the lowest inci- 
dence of pro-social behavior; team sports | free swinndnr^ , and writing activities 
were characterized by the highest incidence. Verbal and transitional activities 
had the highest incidence of non-social behavior; tean; sports and writin.r activ- 
ities had the lowest incidence of non-social behavior. The most relevant data 
on finti-social behavior indicates that free Gwirunin/r had the lovresb inci^'ience 
of anti-social behavior; tesun sports were next lowest. Transitional and verbal 
activities had the hifchest incidence of anti-social behavior. Since the de^im 
did not allow all activities to be compared to all others simultaneously, various 
activities were chosen from a theoretical framework which seeded bo ne most 
important for the present studj*-. The first activity seJected was verbal discus- 
sion; 'all other activities were simultaneously contrasted with this activity. 
Verbal discussion was selected since it appeared tha.t groups a.lloted more tine 
to this activity than to any other sin^^le activity. /Vs expected, verbal activities 

Insert Table ? about here 
were characterized by less pro-social behavior than team sportis , "it" frarr.oG , 
swimming and writing activities (see Table 2). ^or non-social behavior v^»rbal 

^Analysis was performed by the NYBMUL computer program. ;';YB!IUL performs an 
exact least squares multivariate analysis of variance or covciriar.ee for ?^ny 
crossed ?md/or nested design. The number of observations per noU. may r)« 
eq.ual or proportionate, or may include missing observations end incompleb'^ 
desLOTS* (State t/nlversity of Hev York^ Confuting Center, J/YP'HJL, vra-2, 
Jtme'lO, 1969.) 
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activities yielded higher scores than team 3porh3, arts and cra'^ts, special 
events and writing activities, Anti-30Cial behavior '>;as r^re ""rcoMoiit durinr 
verbal activity than during team sporta ^ "it" (^anea ^ or 3;rinrnlnr.« When thf* 
effects of members' s-ije , worker traininCi treatment metiiod^ and type of rroup 
conposition were evaluated no significant variations were observe'^ in members' 
behavior. Consequently those variables had little effect on progra'nrd.n.cj and/or 
members' behavior, 

SvllimUG CQI4PARED V/ITH OTHER ACTIVITIEo 
Data presented in Table 3 suggest that on the incidence of pro-socia]. be- 
havior children may not differ between swinrdng and the other six activities* 

Innert Table 3 about here 
The same can he said for non-social behavior. However, on anti-social behavior 
swimin<^ did yield a significantly lower incidence than "it" ^^a/nes , tear, .snorts, 
written or transitional activities. Again other rival factors tested did not 
yield significant results* Inspection of Table h indicates that special events 

^Inaert Table h about here 
yielded less non-social behavior than written activities, "it" garies yielde:i 
less anti--sociaJL behavior than teain sports , and transitional activities yielded 
more anti-social behavior than team sports, more non-social behavior than writing 
activities, and less pro-social behavior than teari sports and writing"; activities* 
Likewise, rival factors had little effect on proe-'rainninfc. 

discussiq:; 

The data suggest that swimming activities , f;rour r: ernes , and writing activ- 
ities lead to the least amount of anti-social behavior per time unit and that 
transitional and discussion activities lead to the most. Writing activities . 
team sports , and special events were excellent activities for the reduction of 
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non-social behavior. The data suggest that other key variables, e.f;:. , nemberr/ 
aG6, extent of worker training, treatbent niethod, and type of ^:roup conrjosi tion , 
had little effect on progra;iinin -5. It seens that activitu^s sucn .13 "it" f^Krr.c:i , 
team sports, free swinining, arts and crafts, and writiuf^, -provifle er^nouMal con- 
ditions for the reduction of anti-social behavior. They are hic^ly structured, 

are 

have nic^i reinforcement value, and/explicit in the delineation of behavioral 
expectations. 

The failure of verbal and transitional activities to f;enerate as rnucli pro- 
social behavior as the other activities can be explained by the ^.S5u:npticn that 
the environmental cues (discriminating stimuli) for relevcuit participa.tion in 
"it" games, teaiu sports, free svinuninfr, arts and crafts, and special events are 
nore visible and specific. The rules, activity instructions, enuiT)r.'=*nt , an'i 
:5pecific features of the activity environment provide strong stinralus control 
for program- relevant behavior. "Verbal and transitional activities lack visible 
and specific: cues, and therefore, progran-relev;uit behavior 'lepenOs noro on 
random, vague, or covert stiinuli. The structural ainbif;uity of verbal find trans- 
itional activities seems to have i^encrated more hetero^i;eneoua social behavior-; 
than the recreational activities. 

Reinforcement distribution and visibility also are important factors that 
nay explain the different levels of pro-social behavior generated by recrea- 
tional and task activities as opposed to verbal and transitional ones. Recren^ 
tional activities and games, in particular, are stinictured so that visible and/ 
or contingent reinforcement of program- relevant behavior is inherent. Moreover, 
the reinforce*ient value for verbal and transitional activities May be lower than 
that for ones oriented toward recreation. 

The reinforcenent in recreational activities seeirs to be larf^ely activity 
mediated, so that group members are less dependent on peers or the vorker for 
.reinforcement. Naturally not all recreational activities are equally "fjenerous" 



and "equitable*' in their schedule of rcinf orcement deliver;/. However, it a.ppoars 
that many such activities are wore plentiful sources of continf:ent reinfor^erient 
than are verbal activities. In brief, then, the d^ta clenr3.y pro' nt to th'^'of^i^ 
cacy of reci'oritional oriented ^roup treatment methods for anti-social chi] dren 
and, perhaps, to the relative undesirability of highly verbal insigjA t therapies . 

The most strikin^j finding in the exploratory tests of activity variation 
was the lack of anti-social behavior durint^ frre svii.oming. I'his trend was uni-* 
form in all activity comparisons, and five of the seven mean differences v:cre 
significant. There are a number of explanations for these findin^rs. First, 
free swimming requires that participants maneuver successfully in vat^r, and 
this requires a broad range of demands on one's response repertoire. Likewise, 
group rejnbers have a good deal of behavioral latitude when swir^iminr:; they m^y 
play or paddle about individually, organize a water sport or ^^ane, race, iivf?, 
and :5o forth according to the individual needs and levels of competence. In 
addition to the strenuous physical exertion, there are such factors as the 
novel and enticing physical environn'jent , a varied plai'" atmosphere, and many 
plaii'mates and behavioral models. 

In larPie part, the present data collection scheme rermi.ts the empirical 
te3tin/5 of hypotheses set forth about pro£:rarrtiine< elsewhere in the jjroup work 
literature. Vinter, for example, posited that "linitinf^ excessive api^'-f^^riion , 
S'^imminf': induces somewhat more liking and friendlier relations th.'in ar^s .'ind 
drafts" (Vinter, i96Ti p. 107). Our data rer.ardinf^- these activities ten-]'^ t*^ 
support his hypothesis althoufrh mean differences in scores for the two activi- 
ties did not attain usual levels of statistical si^jpiificance. 

In this 5tudy» the absence of activity variation effects in several com- 
parisons should be regarded as tentative. Future investigations should attempt 
to develop criteria which allow the assessment of stimulus cues and reinforce- 
ment frequency of different activities. Likewise, response ranges, or skills. 
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needed for participation in on activity should be elaborated*, Tlieie (iatn. vill 
help group workers to choose activities on a more rationHi bar,is so thnt clients? 
treatment obj'ictives m^iy be attained uiorn rf^fidily an^l in (:on,;un<^ti on viiii ]^jeer: 
who nay benefit in one way or another fron nutixal participation in a nr«-T^lannefl 
series of pronrans intended to enhance the posr.lbility of ^^herp.peatlc chimr.e. 
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